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Too Many Mouths to Feed! : 
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HAND-FED Millions.“Matia turns the drying wheat by hand.Asia will 
be poor until its farmer folk have tools todo a more gainful day's work. 
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THE WEAK 
GROW STRONG 


Red persecution in Korea has 


turned the fearful and luke- 


warm into valiant apostles. 


BY JOSEPH W. CONNORS 


@ MAKESHIFT SHACKS are everywhere 
in Pusan: on side streets, on hill- 
sides, and on other people’s land. 
These huts are made out of mats, 
sacks, boards, tin, burlap — almost 
anything that can be fastened 
together. Big rocks hold down the 
ramshackle roofs. Any heavy rain 
will bring the whole business down 
to the ground. The rains, however, 
serve to settle dust sent swirling 
about the city by the constant traffic 
of heavy war vehicles. 

The finest job I have ever seen 
on the missions is the grand and 
tremendous work of mercy directed 
by the Maryknoll Sisters, here in 
Pusan. For the present, I am living 
in a storeroom over the Sisters’ dis- 
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pensary. At 4:30 each morning I 
am awakened by Koreans lining up 
on the street below to receive tickets 
to enter the dispensary. About five 
hundred — sometimes as many as 
a thousand — are treated every day 
by a group of 
Maryknoll Sis- 
ters that in- 
cludes two doc- 
tors,a pharma- 
cist, a techni- | 
cian, and three 
nurses. A gen- 
erous Korean 
doctorandsome 
native Sisters also lend a hand. 
Maryknollers used to speak of Korea 
as ‘‘The Land of the Morning 
Calm.” That name would be a mis- 
nomer around the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters’ dispensary — morning or eve- 
ning. This dispensary is one of the 
few bright spots giving comfort to 
thousands of sick and miserable 
people, in this city of confusion and 
deprivation. 

Since returning to Korea, I have 
met many scores of my former par- 
ishioners from Pyongyang, and also 
other Christians, who have trekked 
all the way down to this tip of the 
Korean peninsula from cities on the 
Yalu River. There can be no doubt 
about the comfort and hope that 
the presence of an old and trusted 
friend has given to these long-suffer- 
ing and distraught refugees from 
northern Korea. - 

Every day I hear tales like Evan- 
geline told and retold: children sep- 
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arated from parerits, wives from 
husbands; each day, too, tales of 
heroism are related. One of my for- 
mer parishioners from Pyongyang 
saw the Reds hacking away at the 
concrete cross on the top of the 
Catholic school. 
He rushed up, 
put his arms 
around the 
cross, and 
shouted, “You 
will have to 
hack me, too.” 
They pulled 

* him away—and 
he has not been seen since. 

Bishop Francis Hong defied ‘the 
Communists when they told him 
that they wanted to take over his 
cathedral. “That church was built 
by the devoted sacrifices of my 
people,” he said, “and it must re- 
main a place of worship.” The next 
day Bishop Hong disappeared. 

Scores of Christians surrounded 
the Korean pastor of Pyongyang 
when the Reds. tried to take~ him 
away. The Christians were beaten 
and slashed with clubs and swords, 
and finally had to yield. I met one 
of those brave oho yesterday; he 
still limps, one year later. 

Hardy Christians from the north 
told me of some of the bright patches 
that had been sewn on. to life in 
Red-dominated north Korea. “It 
is not all a story of misery,” one of 


- them said. “Like the early Chris- 


tians, people shared with others the 
little they had. Like Blessed Theo- 
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phane in Tongking, the leading 
Christians were concealed in walls 
and under the floors; detection 
would have meant death for the en- 
tire household. Tepid Christians re- 
turned to the sacraments. Dying 
people were hastily instructed and 
baptized. Dazed and distracted per- 
sons were comforted and fed. Sacred 
vestments, chalices, ciboria, mon- 
strances were carefully packed and 
buried for safekeeping.” 

It is my good fortune to be living 
and working among these sturdy 
survivors of the Communist perse- 
cution — a persecution that history 
will rank high in savagery. 

Although refugees have swollen 
the population of Pusan to almost 
unbelievable proportions, there are 
only two Catholic churches in the 
whole area — not large ones either. 
The bishop has urged us to estab- 
lish another parish between these 
two churches. I have already made 
a first payment on a house that will 
serve as a rectory, and I am dicker- 
ing for a fairly large and substantial 
building that will provide a tempo- 
rary chapel. 

Getting the house was no small 
feat in Pusan, where every inch of 
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living space is at a premium. One 
interesting feature of my securing 
living quarters is that the deal was 
put through by two of my former 
parishioners who, before the war, 
were very much on the lukewarm 
side. They provide a good cross sec- 
tion of the weak Christians who 
have become strong Christians, 
forged in the fire of persecution. 

The people in my parish-to-be 
are delighted that I am back with 
them; they seem now to have taken 
a new hold on life. There is almost 
no limit to the relief and help that 
could be given to these needy 
people, if we had clothing and sup- 
plies of all kinds. 

American G.I.’s have taken an 
interest in the sufferings of the 
Korean people that is truly inspir- 
ing. They support many orphanages 
for Korean waifs, both here and in 
Japan. American Catholics back 
home have shown concern for their 
neighbors in Korea to the tune of 
millions of dollars. Food, clothing 
religious supplies have literally 
poured into Korea, due to the gen- 
erosity of Catholics in the States. 
But the relief job still to be done in 
Korea reaches gigantic proportions. 


IN NEED 





OURS are the hands that bring food to the hungry, 
clothes to the naked, medicine to the sick in Korea. 
Ours the voices that carry God’s Word to Koreans who 
. know Him not and carry God’s consolations to Koreans 
who know Him. But we use your money always — we 
have none of our own. We could not even be in Korea 


without your aid; the gifts we bring, you put into our hands. The Korean 
Charity Fund today needs many more gifts, large and small. 














It began with Harry Lauder and ended with Saint Michael 


BY WILLIAM A. FLETCHER 


@ WHILE I was stationed at Fachow 
in South China, Lung Wong, a tall, 
muscular farmer used to visit the 
mission on market days. He always 
enjoyed listening to my Harry 


Lauder records. It made him grin - 


ae neti 


ae day I asked Lung, ““Wouldn’t 
you like to become a Christian?” 
Bs should I?” he queried. 
has given us a sacred book 
that teaches us the way to heaven,” 
I said. “In it we are told 
plainly that ‘the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.’ ” 
“That may be so for you Chris- 
tians,”’ Lung said. “But our illustri- 
ous Confucius did not mention it, 
and he was a learned scholar.” 


Curious to know how the pagan. 
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mind of this tiller of the good earth 
reasoned, I put this question to 
Lung; “Wh do you fear the devil, 
but not 2” 

“Well,” he replied, “we Chinese 
believe that this is a great big world 
and that God cannot properly look 
after it. I am only a little man. God 
is too busy to notice me. But the 
devils seem very close and I know 
they are very wicked. Naturally, I 
do all I can to please them. I loathe 
and dread the devils but I must 
— good terms with them. 

“For example, there are times 
when I need much rain for the rice 
crops. I hope for rain, but nothing 
happens. Then, in desperation, I 
hire men to go about the fields, 
beating gongs loudly to attract the 
attention of the devil. I remind the 
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devil in this way _ Experience Christian?’ I 
that I need rain. shows the way in mission work. asked, a trifle 
The devil listens. A Maryknoll missioner plans the puzzled. 

He consults other conversion strategy and makes **You have' 
evil spirits; and necessary contacts. The catechist come from a far- 
almostalwaysthe does the spade work. Withoutthe off country to 
rains come, and_ catechist’s $15 monthly salary, _ help us Chinese. 





we get goo d mission work is delayed. ‘You have given 
crops.” - mé treatments 

“‘Wouldn’t it rain in due time?” without charge. On one of my visits, 
I suggested. I picked up a doctrine book; I 


“No,” said Lung, “for we » know 
from long experience that, when 
we forget to worship the devil, the 


rain clouds gather over our fields, 


but then the devil puffs and blows 
them off. 

“Moreover,” continued Lung, “I 
believe that the evil ones are very 
powerful. So every morning, upon 
arising, I place lighted joss 
sticks at the door of my house, and 
they bring me good luck. On my 


front door, I always keep an octag- - 


onal mirror, and when the evil 
spirits see how ugly they are, they 
run away.” 

Several months . passed before I 
saw him again. Then he hobbled 
into the mission dispensary. He 
pointed to a large ulcer just above 
the ankle of his right leg. Chinese 
medicines had been applied, but to 
no avail. 

Twice a week, for six weeks, he 
came to me for treatments. Gradu- 
ally, firm fiesh formed over the 
afflicted area, and the wound 
healed. Farmer Lung was delighted 
and very grateful. His eyes misted 
as I bade him good-by. 


*T have something to tell you,” he. 


said. “I would like to be baptized.” 
“Why do you wish to become a 


have studied it faithfully. I wish to 
bea Christian because you and your 
religion tell me that God loves me 
and wants me to love Him.” 

And while he was taking instruc- 
tions I visited his farm. The great 
double. door that shut the Lung 
household from the outside world 
had been more than just a door to 
keep out unwanted visitors. It had 
served also to keep out evil spirits. 
On each side of the door I found a 
brightly colored painting of an an- 
cient warrior god, holding a vicious- 
looking sword. In my presence _ 
Lung tore down those pictures; he 
removed the devil shrines. 

Lung chose the name Michael for 
his baptismal name. His house 
looked empty until I gave him a 
picture of Saint Michael, driving 
Satan out of heaven into hell. Lung 
got busy acquiring a collection of 
holy pictures with which to deco- 
rate his newly blessed home. Like 
all Chinese Christians, he likes to 
hang pictures in his home of the 
Holy Family, the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, But his prize decoration was 
a large, red scroll, on which was 
written in Chinese characters a dec- 
laration of faith in the Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth. 











Young Chinese by hundreds 
of thousands have had their 


last classes in Catholic mis- 
sion schools. Henceforth, it 
will be Red indoctrination. 








! 





Stares of unbelief mark the faces of the youngsters. "The last class? Why 
is the missioner leaving us?” The new Red teacher will have an answer. 


M@ MANY OF Us will recall that chap- 
ter of superb writing by a literary 
master of France, entitled “La 
Derniere Classe.” It describes the 
final hour in an Alsatian school, 
when the old teacher from France 
is to cede his place to a teacher 
from conquering Germany. 
Deeper pathos marks these. pres- 


ent days in China, when the Chris- 
tian teacher must bid farewell to his 
class as he is forced to cede his place 
to the Godless Red. On the eve of 
Communism’s march across China 
more than three hundred thousand 
Chinese boys.and girls were under 
training in almost five thousand 
Catholic schools. 
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Father Karlovecius, of Chicago, tries 
to make his last wcerds so memorable 
that they will remain a long time 
with the boys he is leaving behind. 
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- GOOD-BY, BOY SCOUT! 


° This proud youngster of Maryknoll- 


.s ‘in-Wuchow has by now doffed his 
& Boy Scout uniform. The Reds have 


banned everything linked with 
ms Christianity and the West. 








“Jesus, stay near us when our priests and Sisters are driven far away.” 


The day has already gone, in 
great parts of China, when. young- 
sters dashing out from school could 
make a visit, in the nearby chapel, 
to Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Godlessness is like a searing wind 
which dries up all that it touches in 
the way of living devotion. 

Over 30 schools in Maryknoll-in- 


South China, once counting more 
than 5,000 school children, have 


‘felt the impact of skillful attack by 


the new forces of the hammer-and- 
sickle and the clenched fist. In the 
secrecy of many Chinese homes, 
Christianity will continue to live. 
Can it steel hearts against ruthless 
Red pressure to deny Christ? 


The End 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


A red-letter event for the Mary- 
knoll Brothers is the opening of their 
new home in Brookline, Mass. 
There the Brothers will go through 
their postulancy, their novitiate, 
and, we hope, a period of special 
training in the particular trade or 
accomplishment for which each 
shows most promise. It is not un- 
likely that we shall take advantage 
of the handiness of the Wentworth 
Institute, to secure for the more 
capable candidates special courses 
in the mechanical arts; and occa- 
sionally we may send one to M.I.T. 


When | was in Manchuria, I looked 
for a big drop in the number of bap- 
tisms and new catechumens when- 
ever any priest had to engage in 
building. If a Brother is present to 
relieve the priest of the task of get- 
ting up blueprints, supervising con- 
tractors, and so forth, the parish 
work can continue. 

On my recent visit to the Orient, 
I was impressed with the fine mate- 
rial development of the Kyoto mis- 
sion. Churches, rectories, meeting 
halls, and other buildings showed 
good taste and good workmanship. 
The responsibility for these build- 
ings was mostly that of Brother 
William Neary, of Pittsfield, Mass. 
He was a carpenter when he en- 
tered Maryknoll, and later he took 
up architecture. 

Following is the record of Brother 





































William’s buildings, in Korea and 
Japan, since he left for his first as- 
signment in 1926: 15 churches, 17 
chapels, 18 rectories, 6 convents, 
1 large school, 5 small schools, 11 
houses, 2 “sanatoriums, 2 central 
houses, 3 combinations of church- 
and-rectory, 5 meeting halls: With 
other projects, Brother has man- 
aged the erection of over a hundred 
buildings. Picture, if you can, the 
contribution to the missions that 
this one Brother has made! 

Brother William is but one of 
over a hundred Maryknoll Broth- 
ers who, at home or: abroad, de- 
vote their lives as auxiliaries to the 
great work of making the world 
Christian and Catholic. 


There are probably many more 
young men in the United States 
with vocations to be Brothers than 
most of us realize. Of our Mary- 
knoll Brothers, 42%, or two out of 
every five, tell us that they had 
never thought of entering religion 
until the Maryknoll magazine or a 
Maryknoll priest placed the ideal 
before them. Since Maryknoll and 
other communities with Brothers 
contact so relatively few, what 
would happen if America’s mil- 
lions of young people were chal- 
lenged with the call to serve God? 











The 
Whiz-Kids 


== at the Beach 


BY JAMES V. MANNING 


Sand and sea for city streets 


@ WE RETREATED on the ninth of 
January, from the burning heat of 
the streets of Talca, Chile, for the 
beach. With over a hundred boys, 
well perfumed with DDT and look- 
ing quite chipper and snappy in 
their new clothes, we set out for the 
sixth annual vacation of poor chil- 
dren from Talca’s slums. 

This year for the first time we 
were given two special coaches on 
the huffing, puffing and chugging, 
wheezy, narrow-gauge train. For- 
tunately, it was a cloudy afternoon 
and the thret-and-a-half-hour ride 
was not as uncomfortable as it 
could have been — and has been 
many times in the past. We occu- 
pied the two cars behind the engine 
and by the time we arrived we were 
the color of the engine’s smoke. 


The port engineer, who loans us 


the barracks for the kids, was on 
hand to meet us; his truck carried 
all the bundles and bags. I had left. 
my luggage in charge of an assist- 
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ant. One of the grips had all the 
money that we were going to need 
to feed this mob and also the girls 
who were to come after the boys 
had had their turn. When we ar- 
rived at the camp the bag with the 
money was missing and my nerves 
went zing. I had visions of seaweed 
and fish for weeks. The assistant 
rushed back to the station and 
there he found the grip, all by its 
lonesome, sitting on the station 
platform. . 

The first night in camp is always 
tough. The youngsters are not 
accustomed to being away from 
what they call home. The older 
ones beguile and scare the life out 
of the little ones with stories about 
the place being haunted by the 
ghost of a dead cop. While the 
stories flow, the rats begin their 
nocturnal prowlings and lend cre- 
dence to the tales. So they turn and 
toss and talk and cry and laugh, 
until the break of dawn. 
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But, sleep or no sleep, the great 
adventure must nega, and up they 


‘get at the stroke of seven. Mass for 


all the first day. After that,.it is 
obligatory only twice a week. On 
other days, those who wish to go, 
assist, while the others go a block 
away and play football. Many more 
assist at Mass and receive. Holy 
Communion when attendance is 
not obligatory. 

After breakfast there is the line- 
up, and then off to the beach for 
the morning. The first day it took 
time to line them up, but after that 
the boys were: always in line two 
minutes after .the whistle blew. 
They know. that, if they weren’t, 
the rest would fix them. 

The beach is the -most trying and 
dangerous part of the camp. The 
sea here is very cold, and the under- 
tow the most terrific that I have 


ever experienced. Even the best - 


swimmers do not become too frisky. 

Lunch is followed by a rest period 
of half an hour. The priests and the 
counselors need the rest more than 
the kids. It amazes me how we can 
sleep during this time, in spite of 
the noise galore the kids are making 
while they “‘rest.” 

Afternoons’ were usually devoted 
to long walks. One day a man 
loaned us two trucks, and we went 
up into the hills. The trip should 
have taken’ half an hour. But we 
left at two and arrived there at five- 
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thirty, the hour we had planned to 
be back. Before we got one of the 
trucks in working order again and 
arrived back at the camp, it was 
eleven. The boys were dead tired 
but, like good Chileans, did not let 
that interfere with their appetites. 

We had a camp session for the 
girls next. But oh, those gals! How 
the days dragged, and the nights, 
too, for they never went to sleep’ 
until one. I devised ways and means 
of tiring them out. Once the priests 
and the counselors took them on a 
hike, without rest from early morn- 


‘ing until ten at night. We came 


home gasping and aching. The girls 
arrived gossiping and fighting. It 
always took half an hour to get 
them in line and even then one of 
them had forgotten something. ~ 
Anyone who says that little girls are. 
angels either belongs to the distaff 
side of the human family. or is some 
young swain stil] in the throes. of 
puppy love. 

These gals just will not obey, co- 
operate, or even agree on why they 
will not’ co-operate. One day they. 
had me so desperate that I was 
ready to pack them off on the first 
train for Talca, I mentioned to the 
girl in charge that I was finally con- 
vinced that I never could under- 
stand girls. She asked me how I 
expected to understand when “we 
ourselves don’t understand our- 
selves.” After that I relaxed. 


PRIESTS FOR SOUTH AMERICA. The Popes for 150 years have sought to 
solve this problem. The story of their efforts in the early 19th century is ably 
described in a book by Maryknoll’s Father William Coleman published by 
Catholic Univ. Press: The First A postolic Delegation in Rio de Janeiro and its 


Influence in Spanish America — $4.50. 
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“COME under our sunshade,” say Rita and Maria San, two orphans of 
Tokyo. “‘There’s lots of room.”’ G.I.’s have made pets of Japan’s war 


- orphans. The sunshade, we suspect, is a G.I. gift to Reverend Mother. 
r 4 ee ae ; : 








BY LAWRENCE J. BURNS 


™ cHico worked hard during the 
month of February and. part of 
March, carrying me around to 


visit the various jungle settlements © 


near Conquista, Bolivia. My little 
horse lost some of the fat he had 
put on during my vacation, which 
was also a period of leisure and 
relaxation for him. 

Chico is a very unusual horse. 
He was born and raised in Ribe- 
ralta, and spent his early youth 
running around in the streets of 
that great metropolis.“ This was a 
happy and carefree period in little 
Chico’s life. It lasted until Novem- 
ber of last year, when he was sud- 
denly snatched off the streets of the 
city, put on a launch, and sent up- 
river to Conquista. 

This was a radical change for 
little Chico, who was still a city 
boy at heart. He took one look at 
our primitive civilization and :de- 
cided that it wasn’t for him. Four 
days after his arrival, he disap- 
peared. I searched the surrounding 
area without success, and finally 
came to the conclusion that he had 
gone to the river. But it.seemed in- 
credible to me that. he would try 
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to cross the river, because it is more 


than a quarter of a mile wide and 
has a mighty swift current. 

I got into my motorboat and 
searched both banks of the river for 
about fifteen miles, keeping an eye 
out for the suchas — giant buzzards 
that comprise the sanitation de- 
partment of the jungle. I was cer- 
tain that the little horse could not 
get out.of the river alive, because of - 
the current and the height of the 
banks, and so I figured that the 
suchas would help me find the car- 
cass. The search was in vain; I re- 
signed myself to the loss. 

About a week later, however, 
some hunters sighted what they’ 
thought was a deer. Fortunately 
they did not shoot, but hurried 
back to tell me. Convinced that the 
animal: was Chico, I began track- 
ing. Five days later I found him 
and he was mighty glad to see me. 
He had had enough of jungle life — 
his body was covered with sores — 
and he came back without a pro- 
test. Little Chico learned his lesson 
well, for never again has he taken a 
step outside the mission compound 
Bars I was on his back. 
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A Time for Spiritual CAREfulness 


@ WE HEAR a great deal these days 
about sending CARE food packages 
to deserving people in countries less 
fortunate than ours. Our people 
have answered this appeal to a de- 
gree that is heartwarming. 

Today, however, there are mil- 
lions of Catholics behind the Iron 
Curtain who are suffering from 
much more serious undernourish- 
ment than that which their bodies 
endure. They are without priests; 
through no fault of their own, they 
cannot receive the spiritual food of 
the sacraments, so necessary for the 
life and growth of their souls. 

Here is a challenge that could be 
met by spiritual CARE packages, 
if we Catholics in the free world 
would invite those who are spirit- 
ually undernourished to share in 
the rich graces that come from fre- 
quent Holy Communions. For 
exampley those of us who are accus- 
tomed to approach the Holy Feast 
once a month or once a week, could 
go twice a month or several times a 
week, and offer the extra Com- 
munions for the intentions of those 
behind the Iron Curtain. We could 
ask our Blessed Mother to be Post 
Mistress, and be sure of penetrating 
even the Iron Curtain. Those who 
are suffering for the Faith would 
receive, from this CAREful effort, 
real help. 
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Our missioners who have been 
behind the Iron Curtain tell us that 
the only way free people can help is 
by prayers and sacrifices as out- 
lined by our Blessed Mother at 
Fatima. Missioners assure us that 
knowing others are prayerfully 


mindful. of them is a great help as _ 


they bear witness to Christ in coun- 
tries where the Reds are trying to 
stamp out the Church. There is no 
telling the amount of encourage- 
ment that would arise in the hearts 
of those who practice their Faith in 
spite of all sorts of pressure if they 
were assured of a nation-wide gath- 
ering of spiritual food. 

This suggestion is not something 
that can be dismissed as pious piffle. 
It has a bearing on really solid 
Catholic doctrine: the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It invites all Catho- 
lics to share their spiritual riches 
with their fellow members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ all over 
the world. 

Communism is a real and ever- 
increasing threat to the spiritual 
convictions ofall people everywhere. 
It is up to us to do all in our power 
to aid those who are threatened. 


If we are true to our Faith, true to 


Christ’s desire to win the world, we 
in the free part of the world cannot 
afford to forget our fellow Catho- 
lics in the slave world. 
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Sale on Two Wheals: 


Father John M. Schiff, Maryknoller from New York City, has been 
f assigned to turn one of the outstations of Masonga mission into a 
permanent mission. His new African flock is so happy over the pros- 
pect that they're building a church. Father Schiff is anxious to see 
how the work progresses and thus a safari on two wheels is inorder, 











PHOTOS BY JOHN SCHIFF Ss 
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Masonga roads have soft shoulders 
(above). A slipping clutch (below) 
forces Fr. Schiff to walk up hills. 


@ NO Easy RIDE. Father Schiff has 
to be a daredevil to negotiate on 
two wheels the cowpaths that serve 
as roads in Masonga. His guardian 
angel gets heart failure as the mis-. 
sioner blithely roars down the steep 
and rocky bank of a dry river bed. 
The road plays a game with the 
missioner during the rainy season, 
trying to unseat the motorcycle 
rider; more often than not the road 
wins. Just to make a safari more in- 
teresting, there are no road signs. 
Natives, who always take the most 
leisurely route between two points, 
seldom give the missioner accurate 
or time-saving directions. 
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™ Petro hears the roar of 
*“) Father's motorcycle in the 
~) ““s!. distance, and clangs the iron 
ae” bar that serves as a church 
“bell. Father Schiff is soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd of 
enthusiastic Christians eager 
et ** to tell him how the work on 
the church is progressing. 
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M@ FROM THE GROUND uP. Father 
Schiff mingles among his happily 
busy people, hard at work on the 
new church. Lake Victoria is nearby 
and the women (right) balance gal- 
lons of lake water on their heads. 
They bring it to where the men are 
making mud and forcing it into 
forms (below). The hot African sun 
beats down on the mud and the re- 
sult is bricks that will form the walls. 
Maria and her companions (lower 
right) are readying the finishing 
touches — they cut the abnormally 
tall grass so abundant near the new 
mission. The grass will serve to 
thatch the roof of this simple house 
of worship. Father Schiff, like most 
missioners, dreams of some day 
erecting an edifice so beautiful that 


its very appearance will draw pa- 
gans to the Real Presence. Part of 
his dream includes employing one 
of East Africa’s Christian architects 
for the design so that it will be truly 
African. 
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Too Many 


We have enough land 
and enough know-how; 
we need more love 


of man for man. 
BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE 


M@ MORE THAN HALF the people on 
the earth, we are told, suffer from 
lack of enough of the right kind of 
food: for proper nourishment. Two 
out of every ten, it is estimated, 
have less than 1,000 calories a day 
and hence are undergoing slow 
starvation. This is not new: a large 
proportion of the world’s popula- 
tion always was undernourished. 

Despite the strong evidenceSof . 
man’s inhumanity to man, plans 
have been evolved to provide food, 
raiment, shelter, good health, and 
at least an elementary schooling, to 
the hundreds of millions who lack 
these benefits on every continent 
but particularly in Asia and 
Africa. To the dismay of the plan- 
ners, however, it has been discov- 
ered that the world’s population is 
increasing so rapidly that these very 
blessings would, they fear, create a 
far greater crisis than any mankind 
has experienced heretofore. The 
human race, because of its present 
extraordinary growth, is on the 
verge of mass starvation through 
lack of global living space. 
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“It is obvious,” said William 
Vogt in his Road to Survival, in 1948, 
“that 50 years hence the world can- 
not support three billion people at 
any but coolie standards.” Guy 
Irving Burch, of the Population 
Reference Bureau, declares, “India 
is growing at such a rate that, if it 
could lower its death rate to the 
level of that of the United States or 
England . . . it would fill five earths 
as large as ours, and as full as ours 
is today, in one single century.” 
C. Lester Walker, writing in a 
Foreign Policy Association pam- 
phlet, Man and Food, says, “‘A hun- 
dred years hence, if the rate of in- 
crease is unchecked, the world 
total, most population experts be- 
lieve, will run to 4.5 billion.” This 
would be an increase of 80 per cent 
over our present population. 
Closely tied up with the question 
of world food, and of world poverty 
through the lack of easy access to 
food, is world political freedom. 
How does world communism march 
so rapidly? Through the empty 
stomachs, men tell us, of desperate 
tens of millions. Centuries ago Sen- 
eca wrote, “‘A hungry people listens 
not to reason, nor cares for justice, 
nor is bent by any prayers.” 
Certainly world food can help 
build world peace. Moreover, it 
can play a part in building world 
religion: godly life cannot prevail 
without the minimum of material 
possessions that God has intended 
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for the earthly life of man. But 
unfortunately, the solution proposed 
by many of the planners who face 
the food shortage is not more food: 
it is less people. 

Alarm at world hunger has turned 
powerful world leaders to the ad- 
vocacy of world education in the 
use of contraceptives. William Vogt, 
a former Chief of the Conservative 
Section of the Pan American Union, 
observes, “If the United States had 
spent two billion dollars developing 

. a cheaper, dependable contra- 
ceptive, instead of the atom bomb, 
it would have contributed far more 
to our national security while it 
promoted a rising standard of liv- 
ing for the whole world.” 

As Catholics, we cannot accept 
an immoral and unnatural solution 
for a world problem. Contracep- 
tion has been condemned by the 
Church. Happily, it is not even a 
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ON HOW MUCH MORE LAND 


Wi 48% of the world’s land (28,800,000 sq. mi.) CANNOT be cultivated 





11% (6,600,000 4% (2,400,000 


sq. mi.) under sq. mi.) tundra 


perpetual snow 


necessary solution, as we shall soon 
see. 

But as Catholics, we have far 
more to do than merely to condemn 
a moral wrong. We have an obliga- 
tion to assume responsibility for the 
solution of such world problems as 
affect the essential living conditions 
of the human race. Our platform 
should read somewhat as follows: 

1) As children of the one true 
God, who loves all men equally, 
who by the second Great Command 
has declared, ‘““Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” we call for a 
single standard of justice and char- 
ity in providing the essential living 
requirements for all mankind. 

2) The seven basic essentials are: 
food, clothing, shelter, aids to good 
health, education, facilities for 
proper work and leisure, possession 
of God and His Church. 

3) The program of securing for 
men these essentials should not con- 
sist solely of individual charity; as, 
. for instance, giving alms through 

our missioners, to the needy among 
the backward people of the earth. 
In the case of material benefits, 
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16% (9,600,000 
sq. mi.) high 
mountains 


17% (10,200,000 
sq.mi.) desert 
and semi-desert 


each Catholic should require his 
government, according to its means, 
to co-operate in world movements 
to aid all men. He also should work 
through non-governmental agen- 
cies that aim at aiding the world’s 
peoples. In the matter of spiritual 
benefits, each Catholic counts it as 
a duty to serve all men through the 
Church. 

4) Society’s joint project of aiding 
all men should represent a major 
task, engaging the united substance 
of the nations of the globe, on a 
scale such as now is employed in 
making war. 


With such a platform, what shall . 


be said about the first essential, the 
world’s need for more food? Seven 


‘factors enter into this subject. 


First Factor: World Population. 
There has been a phenomenal 
growth in world population, par- 
ticularly since the industrial revolu- 
tion and the development of the 
modern social sciences. In 1650 the 
world counted 465,100,000 people. 
For 1950, the figures of the United 
Nations population experts give us 
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CAN WE GROW OUR CROPS? 


Wi 52% of the world’s land (31,200,000 sq. mi.) CAN be cultivated 
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Ys of this land 
(about 6% million sq. mi.) 
is NOW cultivated 


a total of 2,378,000,000. Thigmeans 
that, for every man on earth in 
1650, there are now five men —a 
gain of 500 per cent. Particularly 
noteworthy: for every four men on 
earth 30 years ago, there is now a 
fifth man among us —a gain of 
500,000,000 people since 1920. 
Thus the figures bear out. the con- 
tention that by the year 2050, the 
earth’s population will be over 4.5 
billion if this rate is maintained. 

It is safest, in facing the world 
food problem, to presuppose that 
this rate will be maintained, and to 
study the needs accordingly. Cer- 
tainly we are increasing man’s life 
span; and despite the reduced birth 
rate, it is best to face the fact of a 
huge population growth in the 
future. 


Second Factor: Land. 

Vogt and others contend that 
already there is too little land to 
grow the food that mankind needs. 
An adequate diet, the authorities 
Say, requires 2.5 acres per head, 
and we only have 1.6. acres. To 
make matters worse, the fertility of 
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4/5 of this land 
(about 25,000,000 sq. mi.) 
is NOT YET cultivated 


the earth is already destroyed be- 
yond repair. In a century, the 
United States alone has lost over a 
third of its topsoil, and has de- 
stroyed half its timber, a large por- 
tion of its wildlife, much of its 
water reserve. 

Authorities of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and others 
deny all this; they say that Vogt 
and his school are alarmists. Dr. 
Salter, a soil expert of the Depart- 
ment, states: “At present only 7 to 
10 per cent of the total world land 
area is cultivated. Except for some 
desert areas, perpetual snow and 
ice, tundra, and the most rugged 
mountains, there is virtually no 
limit to the acreage that can be 
brought into cultivation.” Specifi- 
cally, 48 per cent of the earth’s sur- 
face is not usable; of the 52 per cent 
remaining, only about a fifth is in 
cultivation. By technology we can 
multiply our world acreage by five. 


Third Factor: Production. 

Much more significant than land 
availability, is the increased pro- 
duction per acre that the world ¢an 
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now enjoy. U.S. production today 
‘is 40 per cent above the 1935-39 
level, with but 8 per cent increase 
in acreage. In livestock and live- 
stock products, important advances 
are recorded. Milk per cow has 
more than doubled in twenty-five 
years, and new cattle types provide 
hundreds of pounds more per ani- 
mal. “We must beware of placing 
an arbitrary limit on the ability of 
the world to feed itself,” says Clar- 
ence Enzler in Can the World Feed 
Itself? (an excellent C.A.I.P. pam- 
phlet, which has supplied much of 
the data in this article). ‘Estimates 
of world resources made half a cen- 
tury ago, appear in most cases to be 
far below estimates made today.” 


Fourth Factor: Technology and Organi- 
zation. 

The secret of huge production in- 

creases is technology. Dr. Salter, of 
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the U.S.D.A., says: “It is my con- 
sidered opinion that science -has 
made no more than a beginning in 
advancing agriculture in the United 
States. In fact, the big harvest is 
still ahead, the stage is set with 
enormous possibilities.”’ Scientists 
aim to eliminate waste in agricul- 
ture. Today 10 per cent of all grain 
is ruined by insects, rodents and 
disease; for various reasons four 
pigs out of every ten don’t get to 
market. But optimistic men talk of 
weedless fields; of hay that holds all 
of its vitamin-A content, as against 
the 50 per cent now lost; of corn 
yields that would give the United 
States its present crop from 25,000,- 
000 acres, instead of from the 
85,000,000 now used. 

It is asserted by some scientists 
that, acre for acre, the sea can be 
far more productive than the land, 
and that the future will witness a 
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huge increase in food from the sea. 
Scientists have already made head- 
way in producing food from the 
atmosphere. 

In addition to technology, 
Charles E. Kellogg, of the U.S.D.A., 
calls attention to the importance of 
administrative know-how. “The 
world problem of feeding an in- 
creasing population,” he says, “is 
not so much a matter of productive 
soils as it is of developing social in- 
stitutions to put the soils into pro- 
duction.” Intelligently operated 
bodies like the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United 
Nations are immensely impprtant 
in fighting world hunger. 


Fifth Factor: Manpower. 

Important in the world picture is 
the fact that technology permits the 
farmer to accomplish more per day 
with no greater labor, and thus earn 
more for his family. 

The uneven distribution of popu- 
lation contributes to poverty. The 
world as a whole has but 47 per- 
sons per square mile, but Asia as a 
whole has 122. Broken into parts, 
we find the Near East with 31, 
India with 259, Japan with 578, 
and the remaining Far East with 
106. The two Americas have but 21 
persons per square mile. 


Sixth Factor: Distribution. 
The rice crop in one province of 
China may be abundant, while 200 
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miles away the natives are starving. 
The solution seems simple, but it is 
not if the rice must be carried 200 
miles on men’s backs. A coolie with 
100 pounds of rice, trudging 20 
miles a day, will take 10 days to go 
the 200 miles. Who feeds and pays 
him for those 10 days? Hence men 
continue to starve. 


Seventh Factor: the Spiritual Equation. 

Men consider food purely an eco- 
nomic question, and the world con- 
tinues to go hungry. To complete 
the solution of the food problem, 
we must hark back to our Catholic 
platform for the essential living con- 
ditions of the human race. Unless 
we become engrossed in the human 
race as made up of living men and 
women, boys and girls, each with 
an immortal soul, we shall continue 
to be selfish, unfeeling, unthinking. 
The remedy for poverty and priva- 
tion consists not merely of more 
production, and better distribu- 
tion. It requires, also, greater dedi- 
cation, greater understanding that 
all men are brothers. It requires the 
spiritual conquest of the hearts of a 
sufficient number of men who hold 
the, helm of world leadership, in 
order that we may literally turn the 
swords into plowshares. 

The world has too many mouths 
for its present food supply. But.our 
task is not to destroy the mouths; 
rather, it is to make the necessary 
effort to provide the food. 


“AMERICA in the economic order is the pantry of the world; in the military 
realm it is the arsenal of democracy; in the domain of the spirit it must become 
the nursery of the future apostles to lands that are older in culture but still 


unborn in the faith.” 


— Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, National Director, S.P:F. 








Operation 
Sonobe 


A Rip Van Winkle country 


awakes from its sleep. 
BY JOSEPH G. COSGROVE 


@ AN HoUuR’s train ride up from 
history-laden Kyoto, Japan, fetched 
me into the rolling hill country of 
woodland, gorges, and farmland, 
named Sonobe, or Beautiful Coun- 
try. It is the section of Japan where 
Maryknoll’s Father Edward R. 
Barron, of Detroit, Michigan, de- 
cided to pitch his tent on February 
10, 1950. 

Sonobe is a sort of sleepy Rip Van 
Winkle .land with an estimated 
28,000 population. The mayor of 
Sonobe asked Father Ed to settle 
there and establish a church. Father 
Ed liked Sonobe chiefly because it is 
a rural community, whose people 
had previously had no contact with 
-a Catholic missioner. Father Ed 


liked the district most because the - 


people are, for the most part, the 
poorest of the r. In pre-war 
years, Sonobe boasted of a mill for 
the production of silk thread. Dur- 
ing the War, it turned out airplane 
wings. 

Prior to Father Ed’s coming, 
28 





Father Barron 


there wasn’t “a stick of churct 
wood” in the whole area. There 
was not a single native Catholic. 
There is a deep and rich satisfac- 
tion for the pioneer who is able tc 
produce foodstuffs from land that 
was once wild and uncultivated. 
And Father Ed must have secured 
no little gratification in planting 
the Faith among a people who 
knew nothing of Christianity. Ow- 
ing to Government pressure and 
restrictions before the War, con- 
version efforts had proved fruitless 
in Sonobe. 

It was going’ to be an interesting 
operation. For his assistants, Father 
Ed carefully selected eight men and 
women who were known for their 
deep faith. He trained them in the 


.Missionery technique that he had 


successfully used for-years in Korea, 
in the late twenties and throughout 
the thirties. He erected a small, 
one-story, ‘wooden building that 
contained chapel, office, parlor, 
bedroom, and sink. Then Father 
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Ed and his catechists went into 
action. ‘ 

They stopped anyone on the 
streets of Sonobe who seemed friend- 
ly and in the mood to chat. They 
introduced themselves and their 
“wares,” they told the people that 
the Catholic Church would soon 
open a small, free dispensary. 

The experienced missioner, typi- 
fied by Father Ed Barron, never 
leaves any loophole when attempt- 
ing to make contact with non- 
Christian peoples. The dispensary 
approach, for example, was one 
means. It had a twofold purpose: 
To dispense the charity of Christ; 
and to meet people and help make 
known to them the purpose of the 
Catholic Church in Sonobe. 

Soon Father Ed and his cate- 
chists were being invited into vil- 
lage- homes. A program was ar- 
ranged whereby visitations to near- 
by villages were made every week- 
day ¢vening. Before long, doctrine 
classes for adults and children were 
under way in fourteen places. At 
this writing, over 250 Japanese 
have entered the Church at Sonobe. 
More than 420 adults and children 
are studying for baptism. 

Opportunities to make new con- 
tacts came in various ways. Not 
long ago, a baby in the village of 
Amabiki fell into a pan of lighted 
charcoal. Amabiki is a tiny settle- 
ment in the hills about ten miles 
from Sonobe. Too poor to send for 
a native physician, the parents dis- 
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patched an urgent. appeal for 
Father Ed’s assistance. He went to 
their home that night, and every 
night.for the next two weeks. Regu- 
lar shots of penicillin and other 
treatments saved the baby’s life. 
The tot is now almost fully recov- 
ered, and the village of Amabiki is 
showing interest in the Faith. Sev- 
enteen adults are studying the doc- 
trine; there is every indication that 
others will follow. 

Another example is Nonoguchi, a 
schoolgirl who, unknown to her 
father (Sonobe’s leading dentist), 
studied Catholic doctrine. When 
Nonoguchi told her father that she 
wished to enter the Church, he re- 
fused consent. Not long afterwards, 
his wife took her own life. Father 
Ed expressed sympathy to the fam- 
ily by sending flowers. Later Nono- 
guchi’s father told the priest that he 
couldn’t withhold his consent any 
longer. He wanted to know if he, 
like his daughter, could study... 

Recently a delegation from the 
Women’s Society of Sonobe came 
to tell Father Ed that they thought 
the Church’s active interest and 
concern for the poor showed that 
Christianity must be the religion of 
God for His people. Did Father, 
they asked, think that the teach- 
ings of Christ could fill the gap left 
in their lives by the abolition of the 
Shinto-shrine? 

Operation Sonobe is proceeding 
well according to the Holy Spirit’s 
plan. 


“The Catholic Church, the most loving Mother of all men, calls on her 
children to be zealous in helping these intrepid missionaries . . . by fostering 
missionary vocations.” — Pope Pius XII in Pracecones Evangelii. 








Puno and , 
Our Lady's 
Army 


BY ALEXIS UTTENDORFER 


@ TWENTY MEN, straining under the 
weight of the platform upon which 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin 
stands, pass out of San Juan Church. 
The Army band strikes up a reli- 
gious hymn and the huge crowd 
surges forward. It is February 2nd, 
Feast of the Purification of Our 
Lady, Patroness of Peru, and a pro- 
cession in her honor is just begin- 
ning. In the plaza in front of the 
church stand thousands, including 
Indians in richly adorned costumes 
of bright colors — many of whom 
have walked miles to pay homage 
to La Mamita, as the Queen of 
Heaven is affectionately called here. 

With the cross-bearer in the lead, 
the procession slowly forms. To the 
tune of ancient Indian music the 
dancers execute intricate steps as 
they slowly advance before the 
statue. The priests walk behind the 
statue, and are followed by the 
Army band. For two and a half 
hours, the procession passes along 
the narrow streets — made nar- 
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rower still by the massed crowds 
along the sidewalks. As the statue 
passes, all the people devoutly bless 
themselves and murmur pleas for 
grace. When the procession nears 


. the church, twelve white pigeons 


are released from cages, and the 
birds circle the statue before rising 
higher, as if wafting up the prayers 
of those beneath. 

It is‘a far cry from a day in the 
year 1780, when the people of Puno 
sought Mary’s protection. There 
had been an uprising of Indians, 
and thousands strong they had at- 
tacked and pillaged several towns, 
killing and destroying. As the statue 
of the Virgin was carried in pro- 
cession, it was followed by the piti- 
fully few inhabitants of Puno. Huge 
throngs of Indians gathered on the 
hills that surround the town; ob- 
served the actions of the besieged 
ones; and from the heights hurled 
threats and horrible blasphemies 
against the Mother of God. | 

It was then that the Blessed Vir- 
gin worked a miracle in favor of 
those who sought her aid. For, to 
the eyes of the savage attackers, the 
streets of the city seemed to be de- 
fended by large and numerous 
groups of well-armed soldiers. Such 
was the Indians’ terror at this sight 
that they fled in confusion. 

And now, less than two hundred 
years later, the descendants of the 
fierce attackers who in rage and 
hate shouted blasphemies against 
the Mother of God, march in pro- 
cession to honor her. Indian and 
non-Indian, rich and poor join in 
faith and love to pay beautiful trib- 
ute to their Mother. 
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i HELPING TWO CAUSES WITH ONE OFFERING 
10 
re | IF YOU BUY a United States Bond — and give it to Marylee _ 
1S, you help two causes with one offering. 
“4 Your money immediately arms your country in its struggle against 
red the evil forces of our day. Guns, planes, ships — we must have these, 
O- or lose our freedom and our right to serve God in His way. > 
ist And years from now, when the bond becomes payable, your gift 
“ will help Maryknoll to continue Our Lord’s work: to feed the hungry 
™ and heal the sick; to shelter the old, the blind, the orphaned; to edu- 
“d cate those in darkness, and to console those in sorrow. 
d From cash gifts of benefactors and interest on bonds, we meet 
” day-to-day expenses; but we have, also, long-range obligations and 
™ plans. In the future, we must open new territories assigned by the 
of Holy See; we must build more chapels and hospitals and schools; we 
to must educate miore missioners. For these and many other needs, 
1e we hope for gifts of United States Bonds. 
a. But — not the sort you buy for yourself, please! Only individuals 
*h are allowed to hold ‘such bonds. Our Government has prepared 
ht another sort — called Series F Bonds — for religious, charitable, and 
educational groups. This is the sort we can use best. 

“ Ask the advice of your banker, in arranging a bond gift for Mary- 
all ; knoll. Get a Series F Bond made out to the ‘‘Catholic Foreign Mission 
st Society of America, Inc.” or to the ‘‘Maryknoll Fathers’ Mission 
O- Society, Inc.” — and send that bond to us. 
. In what other way will your money do two important things at once? 
b- 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.0., cai York 
uke 
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KING WATER 
RULES 


@ THE FiRsT sNow! A soft hush hangs over 
Maryknoll. The ornamental pines form a set- 
ting for the huge, castle-like tower. Surmount- ™% 
ing the snow-laden ule with its up-pitched roof x 
corners, 1s the cross that -Marvknollers seek to 
carry abroad over the earth. “There .is an 
indefinable spirit of peace in that home of ours,”’ 
writes a Knoller from overseas, “that clears our 
eves to scan-the wide horizons of the world; 
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that gives us an appetite for souls.” 
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EDITORIAL: 


The Magic of Adversity. 


™@ KNOWING WHEN you are well off, 
is something rare among human 
accomplishments. And knowing 
when you are on the way to being 
better off, is rarer still; especially if 
that way is lined with hurdles, strug- 
gles; and blessings in disguise. Yet, 
neither of these salutary states of 
mind is very unusual among mis- 
sioners, if we take thenr as a class 
of professional men. The reason is 
that missioners have more expe- 
rience in these matters than most 
le. 

Green hills far away are not more 
attractive than existing monotony, 
to the man who has climbed them 
so often, who knows they promise 
little to him but weary bones, and 
maybe bandits. Trouble on the 
doorstep, on the other hand, is not 
so completely unattractive to the 
same man as might be supposed, 
because he -is always inclined to 
fancy that God may have put it 
there. He is forced by the nature of 
his work and all his experience to 
put considerable trust in Divine 
Providence, to see the hand of God 
in everything. He is always well off 
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in this particular sense; and he 
knows it very well. 

However, the missioner is not al- 
ways well off as regards obtaining 
results in his work, and he is very 
conscious of this circumstance. 
What a missioner tries to do for his 
people is a colossal undertaking, 
quite beyond all his means, re- 
sources, powers, and possibilities. 
He knew this beforehand, of course, 
but he learns it anew with every day 
that passes on the missions. He looks 
at the multitudes around him and 
contrasts his limited means, his 


“scanty, paltry efforts, with their 


amazing numbers. He comes to 
know something of his people’s 
problems and preoccupations, dis-. 
tractions and disabilities, but only 
finds them so many barriers and 
bafflements in the way of his en- 
deavors. He is the voice crying in 
the wilderness, and the wilderness 
makes little or no reply. 


ONE OF THE SIMPLEST, most obvi- 
ous, and most effective ways to im- 
prove the missioner’s prospects is to 
supply him and his cause with a lot 


This Month’s Cover 


There’s a charm in the way the Catholic Church makes itself 
at home wherever it goes. The two lads on our cover illustrate 
what we mean. Long before the Padres came to Mexico, the 
pagan people dedicated everything to the God they knew only 
dimly. The Padres encouraged them to continue, to bring 

even their hens to be blessed by the Father of all. i 
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of free advertising. Surround him 
with trouble, turmoil, tension, op- 
position, and persecution; and the 
man who was lost in the crowd be- 
comes the cynosure of all eyes over- 
night. Lock him up and you solve 
one of his greatest. problems, by 
giving him the golden chance to 
show in Whose Divine Name he has 
come, and to preach with an elo- 
quence he never knew before. 

But do not these severe measures 
upset all his plans; paralyze his little 
activities, impede his work, nullify 
his customary efforts? Surely they 
do — but only to give him a work 
far more important, and ten times 
more effective, than the poor little 
circumscribed round of his ordinary 
apostolate. His little corner is nar- 
rower still—maybe too tiny to move 
around in — but it gives him much 
more room and purchase for the 
exercise of his ministry than he for- 
merly enjoyed. 

He was a limited friend to a 
limited number, but now he is a 
true and tested friend to a whole 
nation. He was a feeble rushlight 
to a few, but now he is a glowing 
beacon to many. He is privileged 
to give a deeply needed lesson to 
the other sheep who always passed 
shim by. This is the Christlike lesson 
of patient sacrifice, of loving one’s 
friends and loving one’s enemies 
equally and in any and all circum- 
stances; and it will have more effect 
than any other lesson in his power 
to convey. 

At last here is a sermon worth 
preaching. It bears on its face the 
unmistakable mark of its divine 
origin — the charity of God. “How 
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shall they hear without. a preacher?” 
(Rom. x: 14) They have one now, 
surely. The voice in the wilderness 
is suddenly enabled to speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels. 
The missioner has grown into an 
apostle. 

A man is well off when he is 
accomplishing a great purpose of 


helping his brothers, serving God, 


and carrying out a great vocation. 
The missioner is not a man to look 
for trouble. But he has seen its magic 
many a time, knows it is often one 
of the very best mediums through 
which to reach and help his people. 
He thinks that nothing, literally 
nothing, is too much to pay for that. 

—Bishop James E. Walsh 
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Prinee of Gatekeepers 


A majestic frown on unassail- 
able dignity is the badge of 


office of all superior gatekeepers 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH 


@ PETER WAS HIS NAME, and the 
traditional role of his great, heav- 
enly patron —albeit on a very 
earthly, humble, minor, reduced 
scale — was his function. It was the 
rooted belief of everybody in the 
mission compound that he was the 
world’s prize in his line, the prince 
of gatekeepers. ; 

Wars, floods, famines, an opium- 
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smoking brother-in-law who dissi- 
pated the family fortunes, and the 
good Franciscan Fathers who par- 
tially repaired them, had combined 
to uproot Peter from the pleasant 
Sabine farm of his ancestors, in the 
Shantung Province of China, and to 
deposit him willy-nilly on city 
streets. 

Peter’s liking for his job did not 
include any great affection for 
Shanghai. Fact is he merely toler- 
ated the place. However, he found 
compensations. The chief one, be- 
yond any doubt, was the little mis- 
sion chapel where he could serve 
several Masses every morning — 
sometimes as many as four or five— 
and where he could spend a long 
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quiet hour in silent prayer every 
evening after he ‘had closed his big 
front gate, locking the little mission 
family in, locking Shanghai and 
trouble out. 

Other consolations also materi- 
alized in time. One was the possi- 
bility of growing cauliflowers in the 
tiny mission garden, hitherto wast- 
ed on struggling flowers and strag- 
gling weeds. The result was a re- 
markable surfeit of cauliflowers on 
the mission menu, to Peter’s great 
satisfaction. Another considerable 
consolation was the presence of the 
Franciscan Fathers. Incidentally, 
besides the consolations already 
mentioned, there was little Miss Lin. 

Miss Lin was a small person, 
about as wide as she was high, par- 
ticularly in the cool weather when 
she was encased in several layers of 
padded gowns of diminutive length 
but of surpassing thickness. In this 
array she presented the appearance 
of an animated rubber ball; and she 
behaved very much like one, too, 
bouncing around in surprising gyra- 
tions on the twinkling feet that 
never seemed able to be still, while 
careful at the same time to keep the 
tiny cloth slippers that covered 
them out of the mud, as her mother 
had told her. She first danced into 
the notice of Peter on a chilly morn- 
ing in April when she stopped to 
watch him perform one of his favor- 
ite functions, polishing the big brass 
mailbox that hung on the gate. 

‘‘What am I doing?’’ Peter 
looked down at the small question- 
er, and surveyed the whole plump 


. bundle, the little bobbed head with 


a gigantic bow of red ribbon 
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attached to it, the apple cheeks, the 
snapping black eyes. The majestic 
frown, chief qualification of all 
superior gatekeepers — slowly re- 
laxed into a kindly smile. “Well, 
Little Sister,” he informed her, ‘‘the 
postman is not bringing many let- 
ters to the Fathers, these days. 
We've got to shine up the mailbox 
so that the postman will see how 
nice it is, and bring more letters.” 

Miss Lin looked at Peter with the 
utmost gravity. “By-and-by,” she 
said, “I help you to shine it.” 

Peter acknowledged this kind 
offer of assistance and unbent a 
little further. ‘““How old are you 
this year?” he asked. 

“T have six years.” 

“‘And what does'your mother call 

ou?” 

“She calls me Pony.” 

“Pony, eh? Good name for such 
a lively young lady.” 

Pony nodded her head. Then she 
saw a game of marbles going on 
across the street, and was off on 
dancing feet to investigate it. 

The problems of life weigh heav- 
ily on gatekeepers, and Peter had a 
full share of them that kept him 
busy from daylight to dark. Like 
his heavenly prototype, his main 
duty was to separate the sheep from 
the goats— not to speak of the 
wolves — and to usher one category 
politely in, while shooing the other 
category, with equal politeness, out. 
This double process entailed great 
finesse, particularly the second part 
of it, which often required Peter to 
stand for hours in a resolute, stern, 
frowning, immovable dignity, until 
thee more vociferous and insistent 
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among the unwanted callers were 
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held out her little plump fist. 


worn down enough to go out of Clutched firmly in it was the para- 


their own accord. 

These vital occupations did not 
leave Peter a great 
deal of spare time; 
and he was a bit 
worried, therefore, 
. on the morning 
that Father Mur- 
phy’s parakeet 
was reported miss- 
ing. He felt that 
this irregularity fell within his de- 
- partment, and yet he did not know 
what he could do about it. He also 
felt slightly indignant about the 
whole thing. He watched the gate 
as well as any man, but how could 
he be responsible for the goings and 
comings of birds? Besides, he had 
already told the sacristan and the 
furnace man that the bird wa®bit- 
ing away at the bamboo bars of the 
flimsy little cage, and would soon 
get out, unless someone repaired it. 
And yet.he was disturbed. The bird 
had its own importance, or so he 
thought. Hadn’t Monsignor Gabriel 
given the bird to Father Murphy as 
a present on New Year’s Day—and 
hadn’t Peter himself heard Mon- 
signor say that Father was very 
pleased with that bird? Yes, the es- 
cape, while no fault of his, was 
regrettable. 

That very afternoon Peter was 
agreeably surprised to see his little 
friend, Pony. Pony sidled along in 
his direction as he was sweeping the 
front walk. Instead of bouncing, 
dancing, and skipping, as usual, 
she was walking sedately and care- 
fully. She came up to Peter and 


Another Son 
If you have no son of your 
own to give to the foreign 
mission apostolate of Christ, 
why not help to train a poor 
boy? It costs about $500 
yearly to educate a Mary- 
knoll seminarian. 


keet. “Here is your bird,” she said. 
“T picked it up on the street corner.” 
She turned it over 
to Peter. He took 
it from the hand 
of Pony with pro- 
fuse thanks, put it 
back in its accus- 
tomed place, pro- 
vided it with a 
double portion of 
seeds to still the pangs of hunger, 
and locked the little door of its cage 
securely. Another inmate of the 
mission was within the gates, safe 
and sound. 

The next time Peter called on 
Monsignor Gabriel he took occa- 
sion, as usual, to discuss with his 
old friend the cares and responsibil- 
ities of gatekeepers. ‘““Not easy work, 
Monsignor,” he said. ‘With so 
many people coming and going 
these days, it’s hard to keep an eye 
on. everything.” 

Peter shook his head, smiled a 
rueful smile. Then he brightened. 
“Still, we got the bird back,” he 
added. “That was fortunate. You 
know what happened? When the 
bird got out of its cage, the Lin girl 
found it. She is a very good girl,” 

Monsignor Gabriel promptly 
agreed with these sentiments. “I 
should think she is, Peter,”’ he said. 
‘And a clever one, too, to perform 
such a service. You have good 
friends to help you.” 

Peter chuckled this time. He said, 
“It relaxed my heart a great deal. 
I was quite worried because Father 
Murphy is pleased with that bird.” 
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SAN JUAN, 
Puno, Peru 


ee About 20,000 Indians live in 





the San Juan parish. Last 
year Maryknoll priests there instructed 5,000 Indian children in 
Christian doctrine, in the public schools. San Juan urgently 
needs many things, including a parish hall that will cost $5,000. 


For the Church 


C1 1 Christmas Crib $200. 
ah Vestunent case 200. 
[1] 1 Canopy for Blessed 
Sacrament 150. 
CL] 1 Processional cross : 65. 
[] 6 Altar cloths each 15.. 
CO 30 _— each 15. 
[] 1 Communion plate 10. 
[] 6 Surplices each 10. 
[] 2 Missal stands each 10. 


C1) 15 Fluorescent lights each 3. 





For the Parish Hall 


[] 1 Slide projector $200.00 
[] 1 Motor for 

projector 200.00 
[] 9 Windows each 30.00 
C) 4 Doors each 25.00 
C0 50 Roof beams —each 15.00 
C] 10 Benches each 8.00 
C0 500 Chairs each 5.00 
[] 650 Roof sheets each 3.50 
L) 400 Slides each .75 


(] 1300 Floor‘boardseach.  .40 


Won’t you please check the item you select, and then write to 


| THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.0., N. Y. 











Are We Trying Hard Enough? 


@ I KNOW a Japanese gentleman 
who had married a Catholic young 
lady. She was no longer young, 
though not old either. 

One day I asked the man, “How 
' does it happen that you have so 
long evaded becoming a Catholic?” 

He answered quite simply, “Be- 
cause no one ever asked me to be- 
come one.”’ We remedied that situ- 
ation on the spot. 

For years a very fine musician 
and his wife had been interested in 
Gregorian Chant and the Church’s 
polyphony. I asked the musician 
one day: “How can you be so inter- 
ested in the Church’s music without 
ever inquiring into the Faith that 
such music expresses?” 

He began taking instructions at 
once, and became a Catholic after 
only a few months. Nébody had 
previously invited him to share in 
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Come in, please! 


Everybody is welcome. 
BY LEOPOLD H. TIBESAR 


the feast at which he had so long 
been only a-wallflower. 

Another Japanese friend of mine 
is a painter. Decades ago, he hung 
up the regalia he had used as a 
Shinto priest. He then painted Ma- 
donnas because he “liked to paint 
them.” Again curiosity got the bet- 
ter of me, and I asked him: ‘‘How 
come this interest in Madonna 
daubs, but nothing further? If you 
like her that much, remember that 
you can qualify as her child, too.” 

He answered, “I did not think 


‘that you would want me.” 
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“Try us and see,” I invited. He 
did just that, and eventually sat 
down to the feast along with her 
whose features he had learned to 
love so many years previously. Re- 
cently he told us gleefully that his 
nine children are finding their way 
into the Church without any spe- 
cial urging. 

How many more examples of this 
kind could be discovered by a little 
probing? We don’t even seem to be 
inviting people to come in, not to 
speak of compelling them, as ad- 
vised by the Master. 

There is hardly a village having 
resident Catholics where rosaries, 
statues, altars, pictures, and candle- 
sticks are not needed. Right in the 
neighborhood there are non-Chris- 
tian craftsmen who could fill these 
needs. Why don’t we use these peo- 
ple? We could help them earn a 
living, for one thing. Moreover, a 
carver can’t spend weeks and 
months on the image of Christ, 
without thinking deeply about Him. 

Years ago, I set a fine architect to 
work with that idea: to create wood- 
work along ecclesiastical lines. He 
was compelled to study much about 
the Church. He and his wife and 
child are Catholics today. 

Our lives should touch those of 
our people at every point. Our in- 
terest should merge with theirs to 
build up the Kingdom of God in 
individual hearts and in Japanese 
society as a whole. We haven’t-by 
any means attempted to exhaust 
the subject. The social field, the lit- 
erary, and many other fields, all 
offer points of contact. The practi- 
cal eye will detect them. The Christ- 
like heart will utilize them. . 
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@ COLD winps from the north blew 
down over White Head Mountain 
no longer. The ice had disappeared 
from the river. Although a few 


patches of snow remained in the . 


hollows, the breath of spring had 
come to the air. The Month of the 
Sleepy Moon was almost at an end. 
Mr. Palk’s school was still open, but 
the approach of spring made farm 
chores multiply for Francis and Wu 
Han. Both Francis and Wu Han 
passed their thirteenth birthdays 
working in the rice fields. 

What spare time the boys could 
find was used in the construction 
of a kite. This was being built for 
the competitions to take place in 
Yengwon two months later, at the 
great festival that would be held 
on the first day of the Month of 
the Lotus Moon. In the average 
Korean’s life, there are two big 






feasts to break the ordinary mo- 
notony of the year. These are the 
New Year celebration, and the festi- 
val of the Lotus Moon. 

Francis was to fly the kite in the 
competition, which would take 
place on Dragon Lantern Hill in 
Yengwon. He had had mote kite- 
flying experience. Wu Han, who 
had grown stronger than Francis 
although they were both the same 
age, would enter the boys’ wrestling 
‘competition. For centuries, wres- 
tling had been one of Korea’s most 
popular sports. 

The girls would not be over- 
looked, either. Part of each year’s 
festival was a swing contest, and the 
girl whose swing went the highest 
was declared the winner. In every 
free moment, Mary was over at the 
Ri farm. There was a swing there, 
on which the girls practiced. 


FROM THE BOOK, “THE ADVENTURES OF WU HAN OF KOREA,” PUBLISHED BY DODD, MEAD & CO., $2.50 
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The Adventures 
of Wu Han 


The Lotus Moon Festival is a top-draw day for the Kim family 
when it comes to life in this gay portrait of peace-time Korea. _ 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS 


The building of the kite was a 
long-drawn-out task. For many 
weeks the boys had been collecting 
all the broken pieces of bowls and 


jars that they could find. Those bits © 


of crockery were to play an impor- 
tant part in the kite contest. 

Finally, actual work on the kite 
began. The wood for the framework 
was bamboo. The strips of bamboo 
were tied together with heavy, silken 
thread. Two diagonal crosspieces 
were used to give the frame added 
strength. The result was a rectangu- 
lar frame, a foot wide and fifteen 
inches long, joined at the corners 
by an X. The joints were then 
smoothed down, so that no rough 
edges would stick out. Lastly, the 
joints and thread were glued for 
added strength. 

It might be asked why so much 
time and effort were put into mak- 
ing the framework so strong. But 
Korean kite contests were rough 
sport, particularly for the kites. It 
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takes a strong kite to survive one! 

After the framework was thor- 
oughly dry, a special kite paper was 
stretched tightly over the bamboo, 
and glued. When the gluing was 
finished, none of the bamboo 
showed. The kite was allowed to 
dry during the night. Next day a 
circular hole was cut in the kite 
paper, about an inch and a half in 
diameter. The center of the circle 
fell exactly over the junction of the 
two diagonals. 

“We must try the kite out now, 
to make sure it is balanced prop- 
erly,”’ Francis told Wu Han. 

The boys took the kite outside 
for a trial. It was immediately 
caught up by the breeze. They did 
not let it out too far, but merely 
checked it for balance, and the 
manner in which it rode the wind. 

“It flies like a bird!’ Wu Han 
exclaimed. 

.. The kite was taken back indoors. 
The temporary string was carefully 
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@ COLD winps from the north blew 
down over White Head Mountain 
no longer. The ice had disappeared 
from the river. Although a few 


patches of snow remained in the . 


hollows, the breath of spring had 
come to the air. The Month of the 
Sleepy Moon was almost at an end. 
Mr. Palk’s school was still open, but 
the approach of spring made farm 
chores multiply for Francis and Wu 
Han. Both Francis and Wu Han 
passed their thirteenth birthdays 
working in the rice fields. 

What spare time the boys could 
find was used in the construction 
of a kite. This was being built for 
the competitions to take place in 
Yengwon two months later, at the 
great festival that would be held 
on the first day of the Month of 
the Lotus Moon. In the average 
Korean’s life, there are two big 


feasts to break the ordinary mo- 
notony of the year. These are the 
New Year celebration, and the festi- 
val of the Lotus Moon. 

Francis was to fly the kite in the 
competition, which would take 
place on Dragon Lantern Hill in 
Yengwon. He had had mote kite- 
flying experience. Wu Han, who 
had grown stronger than Francis 
although they were both the same 
age, would enter the boys’ wrestling 
‘competition. For centuries, wres- 
tling had been one of Korea’s most 
popular sports. 

The girls would not be over- 
looked, either. Part of each year’s 
festival was a swing contest, and the 
girl whose swing went the highest 
was declared the winner. In every 
free moment, Mary was over at the 
Ri farm. There was a swing there, 
on which the girls practiced. 


FROM THE BOOK, “THE ADVENTURES OF WU HAN OF KOREA,” PUBLISHED BY DODD, MEAD & CO.., $2.50 
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The Adventures 
of Wu Han 


The Lotus Moon Festival is a top-draw day for the Kim family 
when it comes to life in this gay portrait of peace-time Korea. _ 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS 


The building of the kite was a 
long-drawn-out task. For many 
weeks the boys had been collecting 
all the broken pieces of bowls and 


jars that they could find. Those bits - 


of crockery were to play an impor- 
tant part in the kite contest. 

Finally, actual work on the kite 
began. The wood for the framework 
was bamboo. The strips of bamboo 
were tied together with heavy, silken 
thread. Two diagonal crosspieces 
were used to give the frame added 
strength. The result was a rectangu- 
lar frame, a foot wide and fifteen 
inches long, joined at the corners 
by an X. The joints were then 
smoothed down, so that no rough 
edges would stick out. Lastly, the 
joints and thread were glued for 
added strength. 

It might be asked why so much 
time and effort were put into mak- 
ing the framework so strong. But 
Korean kite contests were rough 
sport, particularly for the kites. It 
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takes a strong kite to survive one! 

After the framework was thor- 
oughly dry, a special kite paper was 
stretched tightly over the bamboo, 
and glued. When the gluing was 
finished, none of the bamboo 
showed. The kite was allowed to 
dry during the night. Next day a 
circular hole was cut in the kite 
paper, about an inch and a half in 
diameter. The center of the circle 
fell exactly over the junction of the 
two diagonals. 

“We must try the kite out now, 
to make sure it is balanced prop- 
erly,” Francis told Wu Han. 

The boys took the kite outside 
for a trial. It was immediately 
caught up by the breeze. They did 
not let it out too far, but merely 
checked it for balance, and the 
manner in which it rode the wind. 

“It flies like a bird!” Wu Han 
exclaimed. 

. The kite was taken back indoors. 
The temporary string was carefully 
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cut off. The boys had obtained some 
paint from Mok Sin Poo at the mis- 
sion, and now they made the face 
of the kite a brilliant Chinese red. 
When that dried, Francis painted a 
decorative border around the edge. 
He also painted a design around 
the center circle, which had been 
cut out. These decorations were 
put on in bright yellow. 

The string that was to go on the 
kite reel was the next problem to 
- be worked on. A small jar of glue 
was heated, and the string was 
passed through the glue. Then, be- 
fore the glue had time to harden, 
thestring was quickly passed through 
a pile of pulverized glass and crock- 
ery.. This glass-and-china powder 
adhered to the glue, and soon the 
boys had the equivalent of a long, 
slender piece of sandpaper. The 
treated string was hung outdoors 
to dry. Several days were needed to 
treat the entire length, and dry it. 
Finally the string was wound on the 
reel and attached to the kite. Every- 
thing was then in readiness — and 
just in time! The day was the last 
of the Month of the Dragon Moon; 
on the next day, the Festival of the 
Lotus Moon would take place. 


EARLY the following morning, 
everyone was bustling about the 
Kim farmhouse. It was the big day! 
Even Mr. Kim had arranged his 
schedule so that he would not have 
to make oil deliveries on this day. 
By the time breakfast was ready, all 
the farm chores were done. Break- 
fast was hurriedly eaten, the tables 
were put away, and the dishes 
cleaned. The women went to get 
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dressed _ up for their holiday, while 
Mr. Kim went out to hitch the pony 
to the cart. Francis and Wu Han 
brought out the kite. They could 
hardly wait to get started. 

Mr. Kim wore his long, white 
coat, and black, horsehair hat. It 
was only for very special occasions 
that he put on the horsehair hat. 
Grandmother was dressed in her 
best silk dress; her skirt was gray, 
and her blouse was white. She looked 
very dignified. Wu Han noticed with 
great pleasure that she was wearing 


the silver bracelet he had given her - 


for her hankap. Omani wore a blue 
skirt, but her blouse was of yellow. 
Mary was dressed in her most color- 
ful clothes, and her braids were tied 
with bright red ribbons. Little 
Joseph was clad in embroidered 
garments; he had on a wide belt 
that was bright and cheerful be- 
cause of its many colors. 

‘“‘Halmani, Omani, and Joseph 
will ride in the cart,” Mr. Kim told 
the children. “The rest of us will 
have to walk alongside. There is 
not ‘room enough for all of us.” 

Francis and Wu Han spent the 
time making plans for the day. Wu 
Han, who had had to shift for him- 
self in Pyongyang, was very good 
at planning. As Francis described 
the action of the kite contest, Wu 
Han made suggestions. 

“From what you tell me,” said 
Wu Han, “it would be best for you 
to remain on the defensive in the 
early part of the kite contest. Let 
the other boys do all the fighting.” 

As the family neared the village, 
they found the road more and more 
crowded with people. When they 
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reached Yengwon, they stopped to 
make a short visit at the mission 
church. At the entrance to the park, 


‘ the pony was hitched to a post near 


other bulls, horses, and ponies, and 
the family went into the park. 

“Find a nice, shady tree,” Grand- 
mother Kim told the children. 

‘*There’s one up ahead, Halmani. 
No one is under it, either,”” Mary 
said excitedly. 

They went to the shady tree, 
where Omani spread blankets on 
the ground. Then she and Grand- 
mother Kim sat down. Joseph was 
allowed to crawl about on the 
blankets. The rest of the party dis- 
appeared in different directions. 
Mr. Kim and Wu Han went to the 
field where the wrestling was to take 
place. Francis ran through the park 
to Dragon Lantern Hill, so that he 
wouldn’t be late for the kite contest. 
Mary scampered off to the grove 
where the swings had been set up. 
She had promised to meet her 
friend, Teresa Ri, there. 

At the wrestling field, Mr. Kim 
and Wu Han found that the men 
had already started to wrestle. 

“You are not late,”’ said Mr. Kim. 
“Now remember what I have told 
you. There will be so many boys in 
the contest that the winner may 
have to wrestle ten or twelve times 
before the day is over. Therefore, 
it is wise to go slowly so that you will 
have strength for the end of the 
day. To win, you must use your 
head as well as your muscles! Watch 
for a chance to take your opponent 
by surprise, and then try to end the 
match quickly.” 

When the sun stood in the center 
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of the sky, a recess. was called for 
all the games except the kite con- 
test. Mr. Kim and Wu Han walked 
back to the tree where Halmani and 
Omani were sitting. Mary was al- 
ready there. 

“Only three boys are left in the 
kite contest,” Mary called. to Wu 
Han when she saw him approach- 
ing, “and Francis is one of them.” 

““How is Wu Han doing in the 
wrestling?” Omani asked. 

“Wu Han is doing well,” an- 
swered her husband. ‘‘He has 
downed four boys already.” 

Grandmother Kim’s face beamed 
with pleasure. “I have fine grand- 
sons!’’ she boasted. 

“I wish I had won the swing con- 
test,” Mary said. — 

“Do not be downhearted,”’ con- 
soled Grandmother Kim. “You are 
only a small girl. The other girls are 
larger and older. There will be 
other years,” 

Since the wrestling would not be 
resumed for a half hour, Apagee, 
Wu Han, Omani and Mary walked 
up to Dragon Lantern Hill after 
lunch. Grandmother remained be- 
hind with Joseph. 

As the little group reached the 
top of the hill, Wu Han cried ex- 
citedly, “Only Francis and another 
boy are flying kites! I hope he wins.” 

Francis saw his family and smiled 
at them. His kite was soaring high: 
in the sky. His tactics had changed 
once again. Now he was on the of- 
fensive. He would work his kite in 
against his opponent’s. Since it. was 
necessary to cut in one spot, his 
opponent would reel in or reel out 
his string each time. 
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Francis thought to himself, “I 
must be careful. In rubbing against 
his string, I’m weakening my own. 
For if I cut his, his cuts mine. I'll 
work on his line about halfway 


Arm in arm, Francis and Wu Han 
strode down the hill to the wrestling 
field. 

“I’ve been watching Tuk closely,” 
said Wu Han. “I think I’ve learned 


down. Mean- 
while, I’ll keep 
reeling my kite 
in.” 
He began this 
new way of at- 
tack. He was 
happy to see 
that his oppo- 


We Thank 
our benefactors for their continual 
help. Each Friday every Maryknoll 
priest offers his Mass for our bene- 
factors;Maryknoll Brothers and semi- 
narians offer their Communions and 


Rosaries for the same intention. This 
_is our expression of gratitude to you. 


a few things 
about the oppo- 
nent I fear 
most.”” 

“What have 
you learned, 
Wu Han?” 

“Watch and 
see,” said Wu 


nent did not 

realize what was happening. Time 
and time again, the string of Fran- 
cis’ kite brushed against the other. 
always hitting in the same general 
area, Francis was slowly reeling in 
his own string, so that it was a dif- 
ferent spot that struck his oppo- 
nent’s line each time. 

Once again Francis worked his 
kite over so that his string met his 
opponent’s. This time the two lines 
seemed to hold together as if 
tangled. Then one line drifted free. 


“A kite is loose!” the crowd 
shouted. ‘ 
Francis’ kite straightened out. 


His string grew taut. His opponent’s 
string dropped to the ground, while 
the kite began to disappear. 

“You won, Francis! You, won!” 
shouted Wu Han. 

Francis, flushed with victory, 
reeled in his kite. His only reply to 
the loud cheers that sounded about 
him was a deep blush. He had never 
been happier on any festival day. 
After his kite was reeled in, the 
judge presented him with two large 
bolts of the best cotton cloth. 


Han mysteri- 
ously. 

Just then the head judge called 
the young wrestlers to the side of 
the field for the drawing of oppo- 
nents. 

“Good luck, Wu Han!” called 


Francis. 


WU HAN won the quarter-final 
match, and then the semi-final. 
Now only he and Tuk were left for 
the final contest. The old man who 
had been watching Wu Han in the 
forenoon spoke to a companion. 


“This promises to be an excellent 


match. I have been watching the 
young man on the right all morn- 
ing. He uses his intellect. Now I am 
a scholar, and I prize intelligence. 
Here we shall see brain against 
muscle. But even I cannot predict 
the outcome. Tuk is as strong as a 
bull.” 

The final match differed from 
the preliminaries in that two falls 
were necessary to win. The judge 
called the two boys into the center 
of the wrestling field and gave them 
their instructions. The contestants 
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stepped several paces back, waiting 
for the signal to begin. 

Tuk strutted around, confident of 
the outcome. He was many pounds 
heavier than Wu Han, and several 
inches taller. His body was hard 
and muscular. He had a large fol- 
lowing, many of whom were now 
spreading predictions of certain suc- 
cess. 

Then the judge gave the com- 
mand to start the match. Tuk 
rushed at Wu Han as if anxious to 
get the business finished. Wu Han 
stood until Tuk was almost upon 
him — then quickly jumped aside, 
while Tuk’s momentum carried the 
attacker beyond. Tuk turned and 
rushed Wu Han again. Again Wu 
Han eluded Tuk’s grasp. Tuk was 
beginning to get angry. The laugh- 
ter of the crowd at his misses was 
causing him to lose face. The third 
time he approached Wu Han slowly. 

Once more the two boys circled, 


- each looking for an opening. Slowly 


the circle closed. Tuk made a sud- 
den lunge and caught Wu Han 
about the head. Wu Han was not 
taken by surprise, however, because 
he gave a sudden twist and was free. 
Tuk, caught off balance, started to 
take a step back to reorganize him- 
self but Wu Han bent low and 
seized his leg. There was a jerk, a 
twist — and Tuk was on his back. 

For a moment the crowd stood in 


| . stunned silence. Then a great cheer 


rose. This wrestling match was be- 
ginning to prove interesting. The 
mighty Tuk had lost a fall. 

The two wrestlers prepared for 
the second fall. Cheers were now 
coming from the crowd for Wu Han. 
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There was great excitement. Wu 
Han saw Francis jumping up and 
down, urging him on. Mr. Kim 
made a gesture to indicate that Wu 
Han shouldn’t get overconfident. 
The cries were suddenly silenced 
when the judge gave the signal to 
commence the second round. 

This time Tuk did not rush out. 
Evidently he planned to take no 
chances. He knew that, in a battle 
of real strength, he could defeat Wu 
Han. His strategy called for Wu 
Han to make the openings. Again 
the two boys circled each other. 
They caught hold of each other’s 
wrists and began grappling for 
closer holds. Tuk clamped an arm 
lock on Wu Han but was unable to 
hold it. Back and forth over the 
grass they struggled. One boy or the 
other would be forced to one’ knee, 
but never to two. Both boys were 
breathing heavily, and the sweat 
ran down Tuk’s back in little rivu- 
lets. 

“Hold still and wrestle!” Tuk 
said to. the ever-moving Wu Han. 

“Wrestle? Do you know how to 
wrestle?” Wu Han taunted. 

Tuk grappled with his opponent 
carefully. He caught Wu Han’s 
wrist, and suddenly worked into a 
hammer lock. Deliberately he 
twisted Wu Han’s arm, as if he 
would snap it in two at the elbow. 
Flashes of pain shot through Wu 
Han and he struggled to be free. 
The hold had forced him to turn 
his back to Tuk. Suddenly, the arm 
was free, but it was so numb that 
it hung limply. 

’ Tuk had released it on purpose, 
and as he did so he enfolded Wu 
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Han in his own arms. Tuk’s two: 


hands locked across Wu Han’s chest; 
he pulled Wu Han tightly against 
his body, and started to turn. The 
spin gathered momentum, and the 
two boys whirled. Centrifugal force 
pulled Wu Han’s legs outward. At 
the moment it did, Tuk released 
his hands —- and Wu Han went fly- 
ing through the air, landing with a 
hard jolt. He had lost the second 
fall. 

Now Tuk received the cheers of 
the crowd. Wu Han sat on the grass, 
rubbing his numb arm, attempting 
to restore the circulation. He was 
breathing in great gasps. He took 
full advantage of the rest period, 
and when the judge signaled to 
commence wrestling again, he felt 
more like himself. Both he and Tuk 
were tired, however. There had 
been many opponents, and both 
energy and strength were less than 
when the day. started. Both boys 
began the last round cautiously. 
The winner of this one would be 
the champion. Tuk’s confidence 
had been restored, and he taunted 
Wu Han to stand still. But Wu Han 
moved in and out as quickly as his 
weary legs could carry him. 

Tuk caught Wu Han’s head be- 
tween his arm and his body. He 
tightened the headlock, at the 
same time shoving his. shoulder 
down toward’s Wu Han’s body in 
an attempt to force Wu Han to both 
knees. Wu Han put one of his feet 
on Tuk’s left foot and grasped Tuk’s 
other leg. Fearing he would be 
thrown off balance Tuk lurched 
free, but in so doing he released 
his hold sufficiently for Wu Han 
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to escape the crushing headlock. 

Once again the two opponents 
circled each other. Again they grap- 
pled, and again Tuk emerged with 
a headlock. Again Wu Han put one 
foot on Tuk’s, and grasped his 
other leg. Once more Tuk was 
forced to free himself and release 
Wu Han. 

The next time the two boys 
caught hold of each other, Wu Han 
emerged from the struggle with a 
headlock on Tuk. He put every 
bit of strength into the pressure he 
was applying on Tuk’s head. Since 
Wu Han had escaped from the same 
hold twice before, Tuk decided to 
follow his opponent’s. method. He 
lifted his foot to place it on Wu 
Han’s, and at the same time reached 
out for Wu Han’s other leg. At that 
instant, Wu Han sank down on one 
knee. Tuk, groping blindly and still 
in the headlock, was confused and 
off balance. Using his knee as a 
lever, Wu Han threw Tuk to the 
ground. 

A great cheer went up from the 
crowd. Some of the men who had 
been watching ran out and lifted 
Wu Han to their shoulders. Amidst 
the ringing cries of the spectators, 
the winner was carried around the 
field. Tuk, alone and forgotten in 
defeat, sat dejectedly on the grass. 
Wu Han was carried back to the 
judge’s platform, to be awarded his 
prize. The men let him slide to the 
ground. The head judge came for- 
ward, leading a young bullock, or 
ox, and presented: it to Wu Han. 
Proudly, Wu Han led the ox out 
through the crowd. The Dong boys 
and Francis caught up with him. 
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“What did you mean by what you 
said when we came down from the 
kite contest?” Francis asked. 

“By what I said?” asked Wu Han, 
puzzled. 

“Yeh. You said you thought you 
had learned something that would 
help you against Tuk.” 

“Oh, yeh, I remember now,” 
answered Wu Han. “Every time I 
had the chance, I watched Tuk this 
morning. I noticed that, whenever 
he tried to get a really important 
hold, he took little, short steps for- 
ward, with his right foot always in 
front. So when I saw him taking 
those steps this afternoon, I was 
always prepared. I knew that he 
did not think quickly, and I thought 
I might have the chance to trick 
him. 

“I knew he was stronger than I 
was. Therefore, I had to gét him 
off balance if I wanted to get a fall. 
So in the last fall, I allowéd him to 
get two headlocks on me.” 

“But why?” asked Francis quickly. 

“I hoped I could get out of them 
by attempting to throw him off bal- 


~ance. Probably I couldn’t have if 
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Tuk was clever, but losing that first 
fall frightened him and made him 
think I might get him off balance. 
So when I put a headlock on him, 
I reasoned that he would try‘to get 
out of it in the same way. Espe- 
cially since I had just done that 
twice previously.” 

“‘And he did!” said Dong One. 

It was a happy family that went 
through Yengwon late that after- 
noon, on the way back to their 
farmhouse. Even Mary, who had 
not won anything, was happy at 
the success of her brothers. Wu Han 
had tied the ox to the back of the 
wagon. Grandmother Kim sat in 
her usual place. She held the bolts 
of cloth in her lap. 

Proudly, she called to every 
acquaintance, ‘See what we are 
bringing home from the games. See! 
This beautiful cloth from China and 
this strong, young ox!”’ 

Wu Han and Francis, walking 
beside the wagon, smiled each time 
she made her little speech. For 
Grandmother Kim sounded as if 
she had won the cloth and the ox 
all by herself. 


FORMER IDOL HOLDS HIS AUDIENCE_- 





Jose. Mojica used to be one of the best-loved movie 
actors in all of Latin America; he is now a Franciscan 
priest. Recently he spoke over a national hookup in 
Argentina, saying in part: “I, who have experienced 
all the world offers, and who have had in abundance all 


that modern youth may hope for, can say that all the world’s gold, fame, power, 
applause, and pleasure do not have the value of just one hour spent in God’s 
service. The religious and priestly life is the wisest investment of our talents 


and abilities.” 
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BY GEORGE L. KROCK — 


™@ SAINT FRANCIS used to dance for 
joy in the woods of Lombardy: he 
loved the rain and sunshine and all 
the manifestations of nature. So I 
am sure he was pleased with the 
way the Indians celebrated his fiesta 
in Todos Santos, an ancient little 
village of Mayan Indians high in 
the mountains of Guatemala. I 
have never~been in Todos Santos 
when it wasn’t raining; to me it is a 
village of rain and cold and mud. 

The old church was crowded for 
Mass, and we had ten weddings. 
The couples were colorfully dressed 
in hand-loomed costumes of red 
and white cotton. They lined up in 
the rain before the church doors, 
and as they entered, I held out the 
great silver cross for them to kiss. 
The crowds inside parted to make 
room for us to pass. Before each 
saint’s statue we saw offerings of 
potatoes, corn, -and flowers. St. 
Francis’ statue had a new som- 
brero. Three Indians swung cen- 
sors; three ancients, with silver- 
headed canes solemnly ‘kept order 
by commands grunted in the Mam 
language. All was as it had been 
for 300 years. 

The couples before the railing 
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made their vows. Their brass rings 
were blessed and given. The men 
poured a handful of coins into the 
cupped hands of their new wives. I 
bound each couple together with 
blue silk cords, Then the murmurs 
of the crowd and the wide-eyed 
children quieted down, as the Mass 
of St. Francis progressed. At the 
Sanctus bell, the flutes and drums 
began to wail and rumble; out- 
side, salutes of rockets exploded in 
the rainy sky. At Communion time 
the simple folk received their God. 

After Mass I preached to the 
Indians as they sat on the floor, 
preached as I thought St. Francis 
would have preached, simply, of 
the love of God and the joy of life. 
These people have a rare content- 
ment. They put up with a trying 
climate and a bleak existence, and 
seem to want for nothing. 

After breakfast I continued the 
baptisms. The rain continued. The 
thatched sheds of the market be- 
hind the church were crowded with 
Indians, either eating bananas or 
smoking. A marimba played hour 
after hour on the porch of the 
priest’s house, and the people 
danced in the rain. 
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DRESS UP THAT GIFT! 


20 large gift wraps for all occasions © 


in attractive designs and’ colors with 
plenty of cards and stickers to match. 
$1.25 a box 


LITTLE LITTLE CARDS 
You'll find a hundred uses for these 


tiny notes; perfect for gift enclosures. - 


Pingo Pongo Box | 
Chan and Conchita Box 
24 cards and envelopes 75c 


STATIONERY 
Decorated letter paper with eye- 
catching sketches. 
Chinese Proverbs Box 
24 sheets and envelopes $1.00 


PLACE CARDS. 
Brighten your table and give an 
Oriental touch to your party. 
Men-of-the-East Packet 


Packet of 10, 40c; 3 packets, $1.00 








gree yourself that trip to the store 
and keep a box of these Catholic All 
Occasion Cards on hand. Fourteen 
designs, tastefully produced in rich 
full colors: on extra-good quality 


_ paper.. Makes. a welcome gift or : 


$1.00 a box 


NOTE CARDS 
Striking, colorful designs, 
attractively boxed 

Madonna Box (Madonna and Child 
pictured in four distinctly different 
global settings). 
Caribbean Box (delightful and charm- 
ing with tropical themes). 
Three Singers Box 
30 cards and envelopes 


prize, too! 








The Marykno!l Bookshelf 
Marykno'l P.0., N. Y. 
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Sister Barbara Marie's Chinese schoolgirls now are under Red teachers. 


Naryknoll Sister Afield 


@ “CANOE LOADED? Blankets? Cat- 
echism charts? Chalk? Coffee pot?” 

“Yes. Yes. Yes!” 

We were off for ten days of cate- 
chism teaching and light house- 
« keeping, in a settlement on the 
Madre de Dios River in the Boliv- 
ian jungle. We hoped to do a little 
something for the souls and bodies 
of jungle people, who love their 
Faith but do not know it well. 


The sun dropped into the West~ 


as our canoe pulled ashore after a 
long day of river travel. We were at 
Agua Dulce (Sweet Water) at last. 
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Many willing hands hauled the 
canoe up the bank and carried our. 
belongings to the church. We set up 
housekeeping, in a corner that had 
been screened off with bamboo. It 
was just big enough for our two 
cots, a bench, and table. We got our 
kerosene burner going and had sup- 
per in jig time. A good thing, — 
that it was quick! People started 
coming in for evening devotions in 
no time. It isn’t often that a priest 
can visit Agua Dulce. People made 
the most of Father Maskell, M.M., 
who had brought us up the river. 
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The women of Sweet Water were entranced to have Sisters Magdalen Mary 
and Jeremie camp among them for several days and join in their lives. 


Sister ‘Jeremie, however, almost 
fell off the bench when Father an- 
nounced her as “the Madre Medica 
who could cure all ills.” 

Fun that evening! All the chil- 
dren and ourselves quickly gath- 
ered firewood and dry leaves. Then 
the bonfire was lit for fogatas. It 
was St. John’s Eve, and what vil- 
lage in Bolivia is so dead that it 
does not celebrate with fogatas/ The 
game is this: the children jump 
through the flames so quickly that 
even their flimsy skirts breeze right 
through without scorching. I stood 
by, with water and fire-fighting 
equipment ready, but the young- 
sters outjumped the flames every 
time. 

When the fire mounted to about 
seven feet, the men took over. They 
had been waiting their turn — and 
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how they could jump! We gave 
prizes for the best jumps and Sacred 
Heart badges for all participants. 
Meanwhile, Father heard confes- 
sions. 

Four-thirty a.m. — and the iron 
bell outside church bong-bonged, 
calling everyone to Mass. The moon 
lit up the world like day. The poor 
rubber workers (most of the villag- 
ers) were slipping through the 
chilly morning air to church. Mass 
was at 4:45, and yet they would be 


_ late for work. Even so, they came: a * 


Mass at Agua Dulce is a rare event. 

Father left us to go on to other 
towns, and we set ourselves to make 
the most of the days. We visited all 
the families we could, in the morn- 
ings, and held classes for young and 
old in the afternoons. 

Sister Jeremie concentrated on 
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Dominga, a young leper girl of 14. 
‘Her mother is a valiant soul, who 
came early every day to see if we 
had enough water. Dominga can 
neither read nor write; but her 
memory is phenomenal. 

Sister dispensed her pills, too, 
to the sick and undernourished. She 
cleaned their sores and showed 
them how to treat themselves. 

I took care of three couples who 
wanted to rectify their marriages. 
““We want to do what is right,” they 
said so simply. “We did not know 
before.” 

The schoolteacher heré, and his 
family, are most interesting. He is 
a vigorous Catholic Actionist — the 
leading man in town, respected and 
obeyed. Every morning he begins 
classes with a visit to the chapel, 
and morning prayers; every after- 
noon the children return to chapel 
for more prayers before dismissal. 
His co-operation with the priests is 
perfect. 

Our last two nights in Agua Dulce 
were cold. We wrapped round and 


round in our blankets, but even so- 


the cold wind blew up through the 
bamboo floor and the flimsy walls. 


On our last night, Sister Jeremie’ 


woke me. about midnight. 
‘Sister, she. breathed, “I hear 
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tom-toms!”’ 

True. A steady beat came from 
not too far away. But drowsiness 
kept me from getting too excited. 
I was just drifting off again, — 

“Sister, they’re coming closer!” 

I was too tired to care. Jungle 
noises can make one’s hair stand on 
end, if you let them. 

The “‘tum, tum, tum,” was still 
going on in the morning. We soon 
found out why. There would be 
weddings and First Communions 
that day, fruits of our work in Sweet 
Water. Everybody in town had 
been pounding corn all night, so as 
to make chicha today, and celebrate 
tomorrow. é 

But we had to leave before the 
big events. Father Maskell came 
again to hear confessions and ex- 
amine the pupils. But we piled our 
blankets and catechism charts and 
folding cots and coffee pot into the 
canoe again. We said good-by. 

As we slipped out into the cur- 
rent to glide downstream, we knew 
that we had ourselves gained rhany 
graces during these days from the 
patient people who live their hard 


_ lives with sincere faith and resigna- 


tion to God’s will. 
— Sister Magdalen Mary, 
Riberalta, Bolivia - 
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Enclosed is $ to help you in your work “ saving souls every- 
where. 
Name 
Address City— Zone State 

| will send $ every month to help support a Maryknoll Sister 


Missioner. | understand that | may stop this whenever | am unable to continue. 
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The typical Mayan home is an oval-shaped hut made of mud and palm fronds. 


YUCATECAN 
BACKLAN 


@ ALTHOUGH the Yucatan peninsula is a part of 
Mexico, its freedom-loving people speak of Mexi- 
cans as if they were dwellers in another land. The 
majority of the people on the peninsula are de- 
scendants of the Maya Indians. Poor, and for 
the most part unlettered, they have too long 
been without sufficient priests for their needs. 








M@ yucaTan’s people are industri- 
ous. The majority work at growing 
henequen or sugar cane. They trav- 
el to town by means of narrow rail- 
ways, used to carry the sugar or 
henequen to mills. Father 
Greene (above) sits in one. of the 
tiny trolleys, chatting with friends, 
while waiting for a horse to. come 
and pull him to Peto, his mission 
station. Near Peto is the Medina 
hacienda; Sania Rosa, where 180,- 
ooo acres have been hacked out of 
the jungle, irrigated, and trans- 
formed into a modern farm. All the 
peanuts to be used in Switzerland 
this year will come from the Santa 
Rosa crop. 
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JUAN PEDRO’S SECRET 


@ ONE Day while tending his flock 
of goats near the town of Tekax 
(pronounced Tay-kash), Juan Pedro 
found a hole in the ground. With 
a small boy’s curiosity, he entered 
and discovered tremendous cav- 
erns. For a year Juan kept his find 
a secret; then he told a friend. Soon 
all the people of Tekax knew. 
Padre Juan Zapata, young, ener- © 
getic pastor of Tekax, whose parish 
church was built in 1660 and today 
cares for fourteen towns and six 
former parishes — invited Mary- 
knoll’s Father Albert-J. Nevins and 
Brother Cornelius Christie to help 
explore the caverns. They were the 
first non-Indians ever to enter. 
Letting out twine to find their 
way back to the surface, the group 
descended about one hundred yards 
vertically. The explorers branched 
off into a passage, and» entered 
room after room. All sorts of weird 
calcium formations. hung from the 
roofs or rose from the floors. One . 
(left, top) bore a perfect resem- 
blance to an igloo. Many bones, 
broken*bits of pottery, and several 
human skulls were found. It is 
Father Zapata’s belief that the cav- 
erns were .a hide-out during the 
Indian Wars, a century ago. 
___ The atmosphere of the caverns, 
instead of being damp and chilly, 
was like a Turkish bath. After hours 
of exploration, Father Nevins (left). 
and the others returned to sun- 
light. They were drenched in sweat 
and dirty from crawling through 
low, connecting passageways. 
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Hello, God. One day Father Don- 
ald W. Aubry, Maryknoll Missioner 
from Toledo, Ohio, was passing 
from hut to hut, i ina 

small village in the © 
highlands of Bolivia, © 
inviting the people = 
to come to prayers ¥~ 
that night and to » 
Mass next morning. « 
Father Aubry got a 
surprise in front of 
one of the simple 
homes. A wee Indi- 
an, five years old, 
shouted a greeting, “Hello, God!” 
The little lad had asked his busy 
mother why the house was being 
cleaned. The mother had vaguely 
implied some connection between 
God and the Padre’s coming; the 
lad had drawn his own conclusions. 





FR. AUBRY 


Off With His Head! “The fiesta of 
San Jose is an important occasion 
in Ixtahuacan, Guatemala,” says 
_ Father Joseph E. 

' Early, Maryknoll 
» Missioner from 
| Scranton, Pa. “The 

| climax of the fiesta 
= is the duck race. An 
# unsuspecting fowl is 
"> tied by its feet to a 
_ stout rope, about 
fifteen feet off the 
ground and extend- 
ing from one side, of 
‘the street to the other. The duck 
hangs in the middle while the 





FR. EARLY 





Indians take turns galloping at full 
speed down the street, trying to 
grab the duck’s neck and pull off its 
head as they pass. I take a dim view 
of these goings on, but trying to 
stop them suddenly would be ask- 
ing the Indians to pull off my head.” 


Just Right. Passing around and vis- 
iting with first one and then an- 
other, following an adult convert 
class in Kyoto, Japan, Father Leo 
J. Steinbach, Maryknoll Missioner 
from Chariton, 
Iowa, saw a wrin- 
kled old lady in the 
crowd. Her smile 
disclosed that she 
has only two teeth. 
Father Steinbach 
chatted with her a 
while, and then ex- 
pressed his sympa- 
thy because her 
teeth were nearly 
all gone. “But, Father, I’m very 
thankful to God for those two 
teeth,”’ she said. ‘““They are in the 
right places, one above the other; 
if they were anywhere else in my 
mouth, they’d be useless.” 





FR. STEINBACH 


Men of Tomorrow. “The eight older 
lads in our Boys’ Town in Talca, 
Chile, receive a package of ciga- 
rettes every other day, from the 
money that they earn at the hat- 
check concession of our Sunday 
dances,” writes Father Edward P. 
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Brophy, Maryknoll Missioner from 
Lexington, Kentucky. “About six 
weeks ago, these lads reached a de- 
cision that was a matter of sacrifice 
to all of them: they would not ask 
for any cigarettes until after my 
birthday, which was gers 

six weeks away, so “4 

that the money for | 
cigarettes could be “? 
given them to buya =| 
gift for me. The gift © \ 
they presented to 4 
me was a beautifully © 
made scatter rug. 
Woven into the 
cloth were the shield 
of Chile, the shield 
of the school, and an inscription 
that read, ‘To Father Edward from 
the men of tomorrow.’ I appre- 
ciate their gift all the more, know- 
ing how hard it was for them to go 
without their regular allotment 
of cigarettes for six long weeks.” 





Eye Opener. Almost a year of pa- 
tient waiting elapsed before Father 
Alphonse A. Schiavofe, Maryknoll 
Missioner from Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, now stationed in East 
Africa, received his license from the 


‘den path with an- 
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government office, permitting him 
to assist at marriages. His eyes en- 
larged and a smile covered his face 
when he read the letter. When 
questioned, he explained that the 
license has been issued by the 
commissioner of Lands and Mines 


in Tanganyika. 


For a Price. One evening in Are- 
quipa, Peru, Brother Anthony, 
Maryknoll Missioner from Ham- 
mond, Indiana, was about to follow 
a Maryknoll custom 
of saying the Rosary 
while walking up 
and down the gar- 


other Maryknoller. 
Jose, the cook’s lit- 
tle boy, asked if he 
could do it, too. 
When it was time for 
ose’s decade, hedid ~, “ree 

it right until he "ON" 

came to the Gloria. After finishing 

the Rosary, Brother Anthony tried 
to teach Jose the prayer, in vain. 
He promised Jose a holy card if 
he’d memorize the prayer. The 
next- night Jose said his decade, 
Gloria and all, and won his reward. 
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The Hope of a country lies in the na- 
tives. The Maryknoll policy is to raise 
natives in each mission to the priesthood, 
Brotherhood, and Sisterhood to serve 
their own people. Could you help us 
support our native Brothers and Sisters 
in Africa? $15 a month will do it. 


A Great Need in South America is in- 
struction. There-are not enough schools 
to provide education for all. Maryknoll 
is endeavoring to supply the need with 
parochial schools. A donation of $25 for 
this purpose will be put to work where it 
will do the most good. 


Mission Success appears to be un- 
limited in Japan. There seems to be no 
end to the number of people clamoring 
for instruction and baptism. But the 
limit of space in our churches has long 
been over-reached. The urgent need is 
more churches, costing about $15,000 
each. Would you like to help solve this 
problem? Any donation — $1, $10, $100, 
$1,000 or more — will be welcomed. 


Too Cheap? Five dollars will provide 
500 catechisms for Indian children in 
Jacaltenango, Guatemala. And $25 will 
supply rosaries for 100 persons in Japan. 
A lot of heavenly learning and praying, 
for so little earthly gold! 


Altar Linens, costing $30 a set, are re- 
quested for the mission at Guayaramerin, 
Bolivia. We bespeak your aid for this 
good cause. 
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Maryknoll 
Want Ads 


Christian Widows in Africa find it dif- 
ficult to practice their religion in the 
African villages of their pagan in-laws. 
So our missioners have built native 
homes near the ‘missions, for some 
widows. But many more houses are 
needed. $50 will build a widow’s home. 


Japan will be converted through the 
Japanese. The salary of a Japanese 
teacher of religion—a_ catechist — is 
$15 a month. The catechist aids the 
missioner by giving Japanese inquirers 
the preliminary instruction in Catholic 
doctrine. . 


Family Use. For homes of Indians in 
Puno, Peru, we are asked to supply 100 
crucifixes. Small ones cost 40c apiece. 


Light Lunch. The Sisters who teach in 
the Maryknoll school in Talca, Chile, are 
too far from the convent to go home at 
noontime. So the pastor supplies the 
Sisters’ lunch — at a total cost of $1 a 
day. Could you help him feed the school 
Sisters? 


You Won't Be Thanked directly by 
South American children, if you send 


_$5 to pay for a week at summer camp for 


some poor youngster. But you’ll feel good 
about it, just the same. Wholesome fun 
is one of the best of all gifts! This is sum- 
mer time in Peru and Chile. 


Perhaps You can help us finish a chapel 
in El Haupe, Chile. Only $200 is required. 


ad 

















each month: 
$5 for support of a cripple $15 for support of a catechist 


$5 for support of a blind child $15 for support of a native Sister 


$15 for support of a native semi- 
$5 for support of an orphan atin 


$5 for support of a refugee $45 for support of a missioner 
$5 for support of an old person $50 for medicine for a dispensary 
$15 for support of a native priest $50 for the mission rice lines 


gages wee ie? : 


$25 for education of a poor child $30 for Mass wine 
$25 for Mass hosts $50 for altar candles 
$100 for Catholic literature $300 for youth guidance 





Send for the free booklet, ‘“The Making of a Catholic Will” 
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People ate Intelesting! 
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1. When Japan declared war on 2. “Why pray in that American 3. “Why do you follow that Ameri- 
the U.S., Christians were arrested, church?” She: “Is it American? can priest?” “Is he American? | only 
including the old lady of Tsu. 1 only know that God is there.” “ know he brings God on the altar.” 





4. “Why worship that foreign 5. “Foreign God? From America?” 6. The policeman’s patience was 
God from America?” bellowed said the old lady. “How can God exhausted. He bade the tiresome 


the policeman now enraged. be foreign? He belongs to all.” old lady of Tsu to go off home! 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 








